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ally. And thus it was that Germany could still continue to develop to their logical limits all the ramifications of the Bismarckian policy; she could still play to her heart's content the part of the honest broker, while, under another disguise, she was actively planting her flag throughout the world.1 But in October, 1899, the Transvaal War broke out, and for two and a half years England's sinews were wrung in the heroic duel. Now at last she opened her eyes to those perils of isolation as to which Mr. Chamberlain had warned her in 1898 ; for her enemies might, for argument's sake, almost class her among the " dying nations " on whose territory, in the words of her ironic prime-minister, Lord Salisbury (May 4,1898), the living nations were bound to encroach. To China, Turkey, Spain, the France of the Panama Scandals, the Dreyfus Case and Fashoda, was now added the England of Ladysmith. Lord Salisbury disappeared from the Foreign Office, being succeeded by Lord Lansdowne, in October, 1900. A few days later Queen Victoria died and was succeeded by King Edward,2 who
1  Prince Radziwill,  who represented the German Emperor at the funeral of M. Felix Faure, was interviewed on February 2,6, 1899, by the Paris Liberty and made the following amusing, but suggestive, statement   on   the  Anglo-German   arrangement  just   concluded: " Nothing in this arrangement is in opposition to a rapprochement between my country and yours, a rapprochement desired by all minds free from passion.   As for England, it does not seem to me that, now that Germany has become one of her greatest commercial rivals, a complete agreement can ever be secured between two countries whose interests are so different.    But there is another country against which the Continental Powers should indeed come to an understanding for the^organization of their economic defence.    There is the United States, whose pretensions and riches are becoming a danger for us all.1*
2  " King Edward/' said Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons on May n, 1910, " was a great monarch.    He did that which no Minister, no Cabinet, no Ambassadors, neither treaties, nor protocols, nor understandings, which no debates, no banquets, no speeches, were able to perform.    He, by his personality alone, brought home to the minds of millions on the Continent, as nothing that we could have done could have brought it home to them, the friendly feelings of the country over which King Edward ruled."